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FRELIMO FROM FRONT TO PARTY: REVOLUTIONARY TRANSFORMATIONS | 
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Any analysis atten mpting to explain the class nature of the nationalist move- 


ment in Mozambique has to confront the need to concretely define its own 
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parameters. The study of the nationalist mayement in Mozambi- 

que can | not be neduced to an analysis of FRELIMO. Even an analysis of a 

B g as one whieh G.yaded tne nationalist victory and led to the proclama— 
tion of national independence can not be conducted without _studyng Lie general 
situation iri the country. Yet such an approach becomes more difficult in a 
case where ‘the movement which BLTeSveG: the nationalist struggle became a par~- 


ty in power. 


A rapid review oF the histories oF aam ai parties in power, shows that 
there is a tendency for them to write their ay inm.isolation from the 
dominant social and political context. The Party becomes an entity in itself 
which directs and conditions the evolution of the entire society. Important 
problems such as uaa conceptions within the Party, its contradictions, 
internal differences,errors in application ‘of certain policies, tend to be 
ignored, thus running the same kind of risks as those incurred by certain 
officikl- histories, = | 

Another kind oF analysis generally produced by researcherSwho are a little 
isolated From the problems of this type of party. persists in treating them 

in terms of athdr-struggiess - Thus, for: them; the important problems are the 
pro-Ghinese; pro-Soviet or pro-Western influences inside FRELIMO. 

These are the indications which allow us to briefly charaterised“the-different 
approaches to analysing FRELIMO. Nevertheless, it-seems possible to us to | 
follow a line which enables us to capture the evolution of the nationalist mo~ 
vement, the formation of FRELIMO, and its subsequent transformations and develop- 
ment as a Marxist-Leninist party, in close relation to the evolution of Mozam=- 
bican society adr erani orod: The Hi story..Wor<shep (OFICINA DE HISTUATA } 
of the CEA 1s attempting to produce work which treats the history of the PAPY 


in its social context; as an aspect of the Mozambican historical process. 


Before anything else and in order to avoid Falling into such stereotypical — 
analys sis it is important to devote some atbent Lan—te~the specific history of 


ra A TMA. 
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aere o tei because of the lack of knowledge of that history, thare is a 
tendency; especially among Western scholars,to approach FRELIMO! s history 
by approximations, extrapolations of all kinds. This. kindof exercise was 


ae practiced by the “Portuguese colonizers, 


when R claimed FRELIMO to be merely the result of the TEE rec influen- 
ce of some communist elements inside the movement. 


oes teed 


The Founcin ing of of FRE: TMO | : E | T 


More than twenty years after the founding of FRELIMO, how should one go about 
analysing its class basis? Must the question address itself to the social 
origins of the leddership, of to the moving forces of the armed struggle? 
Presumably, it. is neither one nor the other, but rather the interplay of ail 

the forces ‘that were called upon to unite and By MdgaS against Portuguese. “g0l0- 
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This essay' s aim is to’ provide some elements which can be used understand the 
process and contradictions that FRELIMO has been going through not only since 
1975, but since its inception. At the moment it would be presumptuous to pre- 
tend to be able to offer an all-encompassing u oa Ne cou a an analysis 


would. require a mastery of ‘the: pita that we- da: yet: “not” have. 
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-In the case of FRELIMO, the question of class forces in play is compiisce vd 

by the fact that almost from the start’ contradictions emerged. with regard to 
the conception of the struggle for independence. Clearly a few individuals 

in the leadership knew that their struggle had to go beyond mere flag indepen- 
dence, which was all that was being granted to most former colonies in Africa. 
It was already clear by 1952 that even the radical nationalism of Lumumba had. 
to | be squashed by physically liquidating the man who se se death was to become the 
symbol of the colonialists' “intransigence. throughout the continent. From the 
start within FRELIMO there existed a conception of a struggle leading to socia- 
lism, as indicated by the stated general objective of struggling to put an 
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end to the exploitation of man. by man. 


FRELIMO was founded by people coming from different positions within’ Mo- 
_zambican society: workers, peasants, rich peasants, petty bourgeois intellec- 
tuals and civil servants, traditional chiefs and so onsin:retrospect, to have . 


` , FRE i nm RE Ge inte ts i 5 
achieved a united front under the then prevailing circumstances must be seen 


as revolutionary tour de force that owes a great deal to E. Mondlane" s jerone 


nal qualities and the support he received from the President of TANU and 


Tanganyika, J. Nyerere, 
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| success 
The extent of the — of Mondlane, | Marcelino dos Santos and other leaders 
in achieving unity, can be seen if one examireS the diverse social bases from 


which FRELIMO was able to draw support. ee ee 


The class strugture of colonial Mozambique was regionally differentiated 
between the North, Centre and South. In all 3 cases the penetration of colo- 
nial capitalism had generated a process of proletarianization, -but the extent 1 


H ma 


and form of.this process varied in each region, as a result or state policies, 


In Baa aa had’ gone forcnees pecaucerar the very 
— strong integrati ion into the S.A. economy. However, within the peasantry a 

small straturi was able to use mine wages (for example if they were "boss , 
boys") to invest in agriculture, which constituted ä” process of class dife- 
z renciation within’ the peasantry. | ; j e | | 
The generally low level of mine wayes created great rural poverty among the | 
‘MASSES of the peasantry which was exacerbated by the exploitation, by the 
richer peasants. This situation was complicated by the : subsequent arrival of 
the colonos (Portuguese settlers. brought out by the government arid prov.ided E 
with clothing, the best land and means of production). This. temporarilydisrupted 
the class differentiation within the African peasantry. oe : . 
Nevertheless, this process continued and later on in Yésponse to the aspirations 
of this class the government introduced a new agricultural policy favouring coo- - 


peratives, in an attempt ep eOEPE this class for colonialism, 


In the Centre just. as in the Nees and South, labour migration had a | 
| direct impact: on the process of proletarianization. “Tn all 3 regions, this was 
related to the use of forced labour to secure labour power for those projects 

which were deemed high priority by the government. Specifically in the ‘Center 


the private eae E eure recruited labour on a monthly contract: basis(2) 
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This kind of santract: which illegally included co;tinuous: vee to 13 hour 


—work= -days without a lunch break, meant that the labourer. was-too- tired to under- 
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take ` many pasië tasks on his own family -Farm (machamba familiar). Consequen— 


tly, the productive capacities of these family Farms declined, a situation made 
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worse by the Frequent use of xibalo during the 6 months period of "rest" from | 





x the plantation. This class struquire was thus associated with a very low stan- 


| walks 
es dards of living . “highly repressi/e” political conditions. » 


With regard to the process of différditietion, it is di difficult to provide an 
overall characterization because the 't entre" remains a very provi sioré nal: concept. 
Most of the conclusions drawn so far, are based on studies which Focus sôd on 


geographical areas k the plantations were concentrated, (3) 
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The’ North - is generally. considered as the zane least affected by Portugue- 
se influence. In fact, proletarianization. had started in 1930's, This teok - 
place, throagh: the introduction of forced cotton. production and forced  recruğt- 
ment’ to the sisal estates (for example M! Panga) ~coupledas usual with 


xibalo for road construction. Conditions were so bad that many peasants fled 
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As in the South, but on a lower scale, oraico abroad gave certain peasants - 


estates in Tanganyika, in search of better working conditions and 


t 


ace mu lating capital upan their return to Mozambique. Another. 


ee or differentiation | was the impact of the colonial church and state 


a basis for 
which gave rise to a very smail stratum of teachers, state employees and 


sb on, who used part of their regular salaries in small scale commercial ventures. 


ae result of these eon differences in the class structure was that, 
for example, the petty bourgeoisie: in Beira was different From that in Eourenge: 
Marques. Such ‘differences often coincided with ethnic arfferences which were. 
played upon by the colonial state and against which FRELIMO had to struggle. 


through, its attacks on tribalism and insistence on national unity. 


This was the class structure in the 1950's when the colonial state confronted 
a series of difficulties such as hunger in the countryside, and aoe protests in- 
cluding strikes (1957/58). 


Internationa. Y- Portugal 
movements such ‘ag Mau+Mau: in Kenya (1950/52). Fela Ne in Algeria (1954)-and the 


could not fail to notice the Bronth of nationalist. 
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Bandung — Conference (1955): 


The colonial E responded by introducing new policies which were designed: 


to’ Faster the integration of the rich peasantry into state + sponsored coo- 


peratives. In addition, some measures were introduced ta restructure peasant 


production by introducing ruraiatos, (regrouping the “population around water,. 


roads, fertile land and so on), and: Di rurel dirt roads along which were 
organised separate plots for cash crop: ‘production. ‘and peasant, food.. crops). 
The aims of such policies were firstly to increase production, and secondly 


to win some support by Sa eLng privileges to a smalT™sectiaon of the peasan- 


try. 


In the cities, oppression and racial discrimination were coupled with attempts ~ 


to stimulate the formation of PERNE k PEOeUeeES) cooperatives and to incorpo- 


rate black Mozanibicans into at least the lower levels of state administration. 


In certain Services, such as hospitals, black Mozambicans were tolerated in 


(5) 


certain technical e although they still suffered discrimination. 


Such policies were i nevitably self-contradictory bath in the ‘country side, 


and in the cities, in that a majority which dic not receive these privileges 
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resented them, and many of the beneficiaries still remained subject to racial 
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discrimination and other forms of oppression. Consequently even among “thie 
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small group, only some were ideologically committed to the colonial state 
while others vacillated : Per still others were opposed to it. * 


Even the same person could go through all these positions over a period of 
yi 


My" 
gu 
One of the. dominant beguyee of FRELIMO Ln 1962, next to E; Eae was 


time. This is the social context in | which FRELIMO was founded.. 


PE en Nkavandame . L. Mkavandame's social and poritical bas side: 
dled the province of Cabo Delgado and Southern Tangarvka. | Like many. other 
Mozambicans before, he had fled Mozambique to seek better paying jobs in Tan- 
_ganyika.’- After starting as a worker in a sisal plantation in southern Tan- 
~ganyika,; ~ he rose to the position of "foreman". 

| ‘Within a relatively short period, through accumulated savings, he con | 
able ta operate as a small capitalist, entering into the transport sector with 
© two trucks to increase his earnings. Politically, he. became a card carrying. 
member of TANU, and through it began to See the political use that could be 
made from the gains achieved at the economic level, It seems clear that he 
drew From the. Tangaryikan experience in the scuserae ive movement to set up 
his own cooperative movement in Cabo Delgado. As in Tanganyika he wanted to 
use that kind of social and economic base to build a nationalist movement. 

‘And, as in Tanganyika the colonizers were divided on anes or not to let him — 


| go ahead. (6) 


Among Mozambicans From Cabo Delgado, Nkavandame!s political position see~ 
med unshakeable. Moreover, the fact that he came from the same ethnic group, 
the Makonde, reinforced his prestige among the Mozambican nationalist figures. 
yet, while Nkavandame could claim a basis among the migrant workers, he had 


clearly moved away | From that class. As a rich peas sant. on, the rise within a 





= colonial state ee was beginning to see the necessity of being accomodating 
to at least a section of the coloniz’d people, he saw himself, as the legitima- 
te representative of the Africans: _ bgitimate because he was socially and 


economipally the most prominent of rae: Makonde. 
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This political and economic prominence was created by the exploitation 

‘of Mozambicans who had joined the SAAVM ( The Voluntary African Cotton Society 
of Mozambique) Wiii provideat: a Jes oppressive form of integration into the co~ 
lonial ’ ` economy. It enabled” peasants to escape - Xibalo and it enabled then TE 
organize their cash crop production independently of the colonial administra- 
tion. Despite the fact that this form of organization led to increased produc- 


tion „the colonial administration was divided as to whether or not to encoura- 
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Even before the founding of FRELIMO there existed a nationalist move- 

. ment, but it consisted of a series of ` organizations, namely: | 
UDENAMO, MANU, UNAMI. These had grown out of mutual. „aid societies and 
other workers ’ organizations which had previously » ¿arisen in the various 
countries in the region, Because of Portuguese repression- many of them 
had only terwous links with Mozambique itself, and their political deve— 
lopment was hence heavily influenced by the nationalist movements in 
the verious post countries. These weaknessesconstituted the main problem 

which. the Founders of FRELIMO knew they had to overcome. Because of 

_ these contradictions the creation ‘of FRELIMO entailed < a critical analysis 

\of the organisations as a prelude to the necessary political- “ground = 


work for their unification into a new movement . 


= As a result of this work soon after FRELIMO was Formed many lea 
of the former organisations abandoned FRELIMO and tried without success 


to recreate their old poeta basis. 


In this situation ibere some of the old A E had been. 
resolved, the scene was set for new ones to arise, as ocurred at the (1st 
“Congress. What is known so far is that there arose during the Corgress, 

contradictory conceptions of how to go about getting rid of Portuguese 
colonialism. Nowadays, the armed struggle is often looked at as a mere 
fact, something that started in 1964. Yet, at the First Congress the 
question cf the armed struggle had not been resolved with unanimity, and 
S0 in the statutes: it appeared in the disguised language of using "any. 


"means necpaSary” to` overthrow Portuguese colonialism.. 


Once the armed strúggle was decided pens its mode of conduct, in 
turn, became a cause for stuggle. In other words, w within FRELIMO a pro- 
cess had started by-which ‘two main: contracictory.eonceptions of how to 


‘defeat Portuguese. colonialism were begining to take shape. (7) 


This does not mean that these two contradictory positions existed 
as such from the beginning. The contradiction that is later described 
as the two-line strug9lewas one which emerged witheglarity only after the 
death of E. Mondlare, at the Central Committee meeting of October 1969; 
Today, with hindsight it is of course easy to see the roots of these 
contradictions all’ the way back to before the 1st Congress. Clearly, at 
the beginning, the diverse conceptions of the struggle that were advanced 

were simply seen as different. It was the process of armed struggle ` 
itself that slowly transformed these differences into antagonistic ones. | 
Similarly, it was those who carried the brunt of the fighting, the people 7 


of Cabo Delgado, Niassa and later Tete who were also the moving forces 
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own 


in the proce as of ideologically and politically transforming FRELIMO iate a 


sasingly- identified with the class interests of the working masses, 


Front incre 
fought - 


This increasing identification resulted from struggles that had to be 
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and won. Such resolved contradictions, such political and-ideological victories 


to the surface, as always, new contradictions and/or old ones under new 


brougne * 
for NS e l 
Consequently any analysis of the class basis of FRELTMg must approach the pro- 


blem as a process. Whet appears to later observers as añ achieved state of 


always the end result of a process of political struggle. 
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affairs, ag a taet 
A particuiar political position is not a given, but the result of concrete 


ecopomio; political and ideological struggles. The gains achieved through 


these struggles can never be considered irreversible, 


Thistpaine LS impor rtant not. only because the process bhat was started in 1962 
is still goirgon, but also because it forces the observer to. analyze: FRELIMO 
on the basis af that concrete process and not on the basis of some. abstract, 
E pre=conceived notions derived From what revolutionary movements are Supposed 
ta be or do ... in order to be revolutionary, The material for theorizing | 


FRELIMO" s struggle must be drawn from that concrete PU goie: 


Given that the class basis of FRELIMO is something which has been cons- 
tantly struggled for ape therefore constantly under transformation, an analy- 
. sis which does justice to this process cannot focus on or privilege any single 


moment of that process. What follows then is an attempt:to examine how inside 


- FRELIMO, the struggling ‘class forces clarified their ideological and political 
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positions, how they“ went From mere divergences: to” antagonisms; how they expres- 


sed themselves at different phāses, in different sectors. To deal with these is 


sues the’ Congresses: will be used as points of reference. Each Congress could 
be seen as bringing about a partial restructuring of the contradictions, but 
‘no’ Congress in itself brought contradictions to a head.” For example, it was 
only after the Ast’ Congress that the ermed struggle was fully decided upon. 
Even then there immediately arase opposite > ‘views as to what kind of armed 
struggle: for one side, the important question was. to. achieve military victo- 
ry as quickly as possible, while the other’ side consttiered the political victo- 
ry just as, if. not more important, and -that speed was not crucial. Thus, while. 
this paper: uses the congresses as a focal point of analysis, the: PANGET SmS must 


be seen in the context of the events preceding: and following them, 
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THE SECOND CONGRESS (JULY 1968); from national unity to unity for socialism 


The FRELIMO of 1952 was not that of 1964,. 0f 1968 or of 1970. Long before 
the Third Congress, in fact right after the- Second Congréss, FRELIMO had 
grown to the point where its then President, Eduardo Mondlane could declare 


that there was no. doubt in his mind that FRELINO was well on its: y to be~ 


Coming: a N iarxist-Leninist ee (8) 


NEE 


In order to Understand this it is necessary to -analyse develoments preceding 


and following the end Congress, n ' 


A Èw months after the beginning of thé Armed: Struggle, FRELIMQ found itself” 


confronted with the task of organizing areas which had been abandoned by the 


Portuguese. The areas where FRELIMO had not yet organized its own administra- 


tion were known as semi—Liherated zones. From 1965/66 a distinction began 


.to be made between these zones, where the Portuguesehad left, but ‘where FRELIMO 


was still unable to fully organize its own administration. and the Liberated 


MOREO NAR. 


Zones, in which FRELIMO had organized an administration which took care of 


ae feeding, clothing, scaring teaching and defending the population. 


The counter-state that was established in the liberated zones was part and 
parcel of FRELIMO. There was no distinction between the Front and the admi— 
nistrative organization. As it were, FRELIMO was the state, and vice versa. 
But this situation did not occur overnight and naturally it was achieved 
through a politico-military struggle. Lt, vas through that struggle that 
FRELIMO achieved the destruction of the old colonial ‘state as well as the 
construction of a state appara atus run by ihe people arnt for tne people living 


in the Liberated ZOnes. "The counter-state apparatus was not an intermediary 


- institution between the Front and the people. It is worth repeating and insis- 


ting that this situation which is today taken as a simple historical fact. was 
itself the result of a protracted struggle between twe-contradictory conceptions 


© 


of guerrilla war and power. 


Moreover this PE T N was not achieved just through the military 


struggle. It will be remembered that even when the Liberated Zones were 


created, there were forces within FRELIMO which felt™that FRELIMO had to preoc- 


cupy itself with the military and technical aspect of the struggle, and others > 


‘would take care of the political organization, š 


Indeed up to the 2nd Congress the internal organization of the Liberated 


Zones was more or less bi~cephalous with the Gepartementa, da. Interior (whose 


head was Le -Nkavandame) and the ~ depart -amento ‘da ‘def esa (first headed by F.S. 


Magaya and later by. 5.. Machel) competing for political supremacy. Thus, in Cabo 
Delgado, it could be argued that an attempt (by Nkavandame and his followers) 
as made to introduce a state structure similar tö” ttTe-colonial one. The terms 


nf the debate, and of the contradiction were not between those who thought’ 
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that the Front had to have pre-eminence over an embryonic state, and those 


wio dissgreed, Rather the contradiction was between two conceptions of ar- 


med struggle, of political power and where it arose from. And one could say 


S 


without oversimplification that these are the contradictions which continue 


to be an tne agenda HOEY but manifesting themselves under different forms, 


The difference in ee can be concretely ius strated py. Neavanceamét 
refusal to allow the populations in the Libe rated Zaneg,, to supply food to the 
soldiers. “The sonception that political and economic matters were separate 
From military ones this led to serious tensions within FRELIMO. By the 


end | Congr ess these tensions reached the point that Nkavancame and some of 


or wey 
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tHe "Chairmen" refused to attend it. 


At the time of morien coes such a refusal would have been —- 
because in 1952 Nkavandamei s position was so strong that if he left meeting 
he had to be cajoled into returning for the meeting to be continued, By 


1968, however, ‘the balance of forces had changed. .The.Congress was the culmi- 


‘nation point of a process of unifying a | new leadership of "politico-militares" 


although this leadership did not see itself as ousting Ncavandame, but rather 


as overcoming the division between: political and military matters, 


-- 


| The success achieved by the election of the "politico-militares" was the 
result of, ya processes which had been going on inside FRELIMO. The first 
process was the unification of political military training combined with 
an emphasis on production which had been started in 1964 in Kongwa and was. 


continued in 1965 in Nachingwea, This provided a. leadership which was ideolo- 


gically prepāred to listen to grievānces from the base. - Secondly, there had been 


a growing series of protests coming from the peasant: base concerning Nkavan~ 


dame and the group that came to be called the "New Exploiters". | 
When FRELIMO had opened up a series of supply centres in the Liberated ZONES, 


Nkavandame was able to use his experience from the former cooperatives to trans- 


Form then almost inmediately into a: de facto private commercial network. 


Although these were late called lojas do p ovo ("people's shops") in fact, 


they provided a PRATA for this group and constituted one of the main reasons 


iagat tee ANN 


why this group was so insistet upon the distinction: “between military matters 


a tee ek 





on’the one hand and political and economic ‘matters on the other. The refusal 


to supply food to the Soldiers ‘was entirely a self interested action. 


This peasant protest could only be mobilized effectively because the 
leadership took the crucial step of insuring “that there was heavy peasant 
representation at the 2nd Congress. 

Hence the and Congress consolidated the links between FREL IMO Ana its main 


class basis: the poor peasantry. “In this context it is easier to understand 


ti PRL FBS: 
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‘Mondlane's remarks after the Congress that ERE Me was on the point of 


EER a Marxist-Leninist Party. 


The election of the"politico-militares" and peasants .to an enlarged 
Central Committee radically altered the balance’ of Forces in FRELIMO, and 
had effects in two inportant. respects in the period following the end Congress. 
Firstly, it placed Nkavandame in the position where he faced a "natural" majo- 
rity against his line within the Central Committee and FRELIMO as a whole. | 
' Consequently his defection to the enemy was in @ sense a "natural" outcome if 
he were not to abandon theiy class line favouring his own capitalist accumu- 
lation. Secondly, it laid the political and organisational basis within 
FRELIMO for transforming the POLARS, economic and miiiay conditions 


under which the Armed Struggle was conducted, 


The expulsion of Nkavandame From the Central Commit CES: am-Octoner 1909 
dealt a body blow to those forces which saw in FRELIMO a means to “replace | 
white capitalists with black ones. However, there stik remained political 


and ideological space for an apparently radical Form of cultural nationalism 


favouring "Black Power", The major exponent of this line, was U.T. -<gimangosHis ` 


political influence had already been greater than MCV a at the end 
Congress, at which he had been reelected vice-President, o This institutional | 
position gave him a platform for his ideology and in itself the ideology was 
difficult to combat, 4tis- insistence on placing black Mozambicans in . 
‘leadership positions, including the removal of all whites from the Vozambican 
Institute in Dar-es-Salaam, struck a responsive chord not only within the 
FRELIMO rank and file, but also in the African diplomatic front. Furthermore it 
was comparatively easy For him ini _tially to dismiss: all spronents of this 


a 


line as foreigners or else as a clique from the South. 


Following the 2nd Congress, ‘there was an increased and continuing effort to 





transform production, an effort reflected in a series of organisational changes 
in the © sntral departments of FRELIMO. These seansens Atis attempted to 
make both procuction and the distribution of goods to the population more ef= 
eeu This effort had started even before the end Congress as a result of 
the experience oF Nachingwea, Over the period up ‘to 1974 there gradually deve- 


loped an economy based on the PE CUTE SEEN of 3 kinds of production units. 


The first of these were machambas das Forças Populares, which were farms 


run by soldiers at the main military bases. A variant form of this was joint 





production by peasants and soldiers on the same plot. The second kind of pro~ 
duction unit was the artisanal producer cooperative which frequently also inclu- 


ded cooperative agricultural production. The third was the machamba familiar 


| oe also supplied hoe to FAR armed forces. (10) 
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For military reasons, but with economic effects, FRELIMO had reorganized 

agricultural production in various ways which integrated these different 

types of farms into a single system. For example, the dispersal of machambas 
familiares to avoid aerial bombing entailed a better organisation both to dee 
liver factas of production to the ‘machambas and to deliver the crops to the 
soldiers or export them, Similarly the hiding of grain stores to safeguard: 
against surprise attacks meant a careful planning syste, to handle reserves 
and to supply food regularly’ to the armed forces. 

hile the machambas femiliares were not in themselves à socialised form'öf 
production, the reorganisatiori and integration into FRELIMO! s military-econo- 
mic planning system meant that their production was to a a certain extent socia- 
lised. Furtnermore, the evidence available so far: ages that cooperative 
forms>of production were slowly growing in importance in the years 1970-74 


(a comparatively short period in terms of agricultural production cycles): 


At the time this was more than simply a logistical exercise for military ends, 
The conditions of this kind of economic planning were above all political. 
For example, the supplying of food to the troops was a form “of ‘tax in Kind 
which depended on political support for the Armed Struggle.. Such a tax did > 
not in itself socialize” ‘production, but provided a basis for developing ~~ 


social Forms of consumption : such as health care and education. 


“te is reasonable to conclude that political nooi a o vas achieved through 
the de facto organisation of a planned economy around the central objective 
of the Armed Struggle, yet in a manner. wich directly.responded to the needs ` 
of the mass of the peasantry. In 1972, new lojas do Povo, were introduced 

l in the Liberated Zones. These distribution centers were one of the fruits 

of the effort to transform production and contrasted sharply with the shops. 
belonging to the "New. Exploiters" of Nkavandame' s ime. -These economic träns- 
formations ` amounted to a new class. line which restructured class relations 
in favour of the. mass of the peasantry, thus reinforcing the class basis of 
support for FRELIMO. In contrast to the famous conception which sees the © 
guerilla fighter operating among the people as a Fishin | water, one could say 


that FRELIMO was the kind of fish which transformed the water it swam in. 


t 


An excellent illugtration of the organizational economic and political | 
“success of such measures was the ability of FRELIMO to withstand the 2 year 
"Gordian Knot" offensive, the most expensive single_offensive mounted by 

the Portuguese in defence of their colonies. | | 

The defeat of the | Gordian Knot. operation gave further impetus to the growing . 
realization in Portuguese military circles that a military victory could not 
be achieved in the colonies. It thus contributed to the process that led to the 


April 25, 1974 military coup. 
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The Third porgmess Sno ine question of the definition of the enemy 


The situation confronted Dy FRELIMO in 1377. was much ee emer en at 

any ather time in‘its history, — | 

For aF ront that had always insisted on the correct definition of the enemy, 
that period was, indeed an extremely difficult one. Raimurto ‘Pachinuapa, then 
Governor of Cabo. Delgado; when asked how the SORUN, had been manifesting him- 


self in Caba Delgado was pee put to answer: 


His pation has been slow which makes it quite difficult 


- tu detect and neutralize him | (Noticias n 


The problem was complex because n defining the enemy" implied both identifying 
and characterising it in class terms. Independence for FRELIMO did not mean: 
-the end of the war since it had cmi eeaa ite to support the ‘Zimbabwe free- 
dom Fighters in their struggle against the Smith regime, oR Because of 
this situation, it seemed logical to concentrate all “economic and political 
efforts on cambatting the agents of the Smith's regime. In this situation 

it was thus entirely natural that the enemy was often defined as an infiltrator. 
There was. a tendency to overlook~ tne- fact that many of these: “agents of the - 
enemy" were by products of the revolution and were not pTanted agents of the 
enemy. - It was their emnity toward FRELIMO which made them link with foreign 
enemies, Some sof the internal enemies had been opposed to FRELIMO. for a 


long time, but their basis for action was radically changed by Independence} 


enemy. 


The problem of defining the enemy was compounded by the Fact that FRELIMO 
was forced to operate in a context and with-instruments of power which were not 
entirely of its own creation. In other words, FRELIMO Found itself having to 
operate a state apparatus which had not been forged simply to serve the inte- | 
rests of the working masses, - To understand this it is necessary to examine the 
effects of the political ‘situation created by Independence on the class structu- 
re, At Independence various attempts were made to construct new parties which © 
would either substitute for FRELIMO or govern with it ina multi-party system. 
The Leadership of these min were. frequently former defectors : ‘Prom 

FRELIMO and/or PIDE a Maan these attempts failed, there was a Flight of 
the Colonos, starting with the most important ones -but—continuing for about 3 


years, While the objective of this was mainly economic disruption (which is why 


it was combined with extensive economico sabotage) the main effect of this flight 


in class terms was to open up opportunities for different ethnic groups to move 





into capitalist agriculture, commerce and more respon sible positions within both 


te state * and large scale/enterprises. 
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Faced with this Senon FRELIMO had to take over the running of many 
enterprises. This had various > ‘offeets. It led to a growth in the size 
of the state apparatus, and to the incorporation within it of elements who 
were often politically and ideologically onpo sed to FRELIMO, but who were a 
seen as technically competent (and who indeed tended to support a 


solutions to probleme even though they were not the only sponsors of such 


solutions F It also led to a considerable reliance on the grupes aot dinamizadores. 


(g.d., dynami sing groups) both to carry out explicitly political functions 
where FRELIMO was unable to. do so and to maintain production as far as poS= 
sible by helping to run various state and private enterprises. Hence, within | 
the state, FRELIMO faced a situation analsgous to that prior to the end Congress, 
where the Departamento do Interior had in effect been a Form vof state adminis- 
eracion wee Tully controlled by FRELIMO and in part conducted on principles 
pse to those of FRELIMO. Similarly, the grupos dinamizadores at this 
time were a very OAE Ery phenomenon, characterised by a whole series of 
‘different internal struggles, whose role in promoting™same kind of democratic 
participation in production and administration was in some places important, 
but whose activities, while often vital to Reape EE eee ea often bare 


an Ha relation to pee objectives. 


FRELIMO canalized the massive popular support 1L e Snjoyed jn the gru- 

pos: dinamizadores which were meant to act as popular vigilance groups at both 
“place of work -& residence. The role of the g.d., from April 1974 to and beyond 
1977 when they began to be replaced by Party cells, was Fundamental in that ito 
allowed FRELIMO to maintain, however tenuously, an organizational ak with the — 
working masses. With Thdependence, FRELIMO faced a new situation, which it 

had brought about, but.which it did not on its own have the means to dominate. 
And the g.d. were, in part, a way of giving itself those means. More importan- 
tly, like the struggle that made possible the Liberated+Zones, Independence | 
brought about a new arena in which new exploiters, under the banner of FRELIMO, — 


were, in fact if not consciously, given room to flourish. 


However, the devel ppmenif the state apparatus was not aay, because of factors 
beyond FRELINO's direct control, Right From 1973- natfBnhalisations (of the health 
and education systems, for example) had been under taken: with a view to imple- 
menting new social policies. Hence. the state was also partially transformed in 


a manner favouring the class line, of FRELIMO and likely to ‘secure the class basis 


of its support and attempts were made to secure democratic forms of organisation 
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within this growing state (for example, ward councils in hospitals). Similarly | | 


the establishment of state-run lo jas do povo was part of an attempt to extend 
the experience of mel ihersecs Zones to the parts of the country which FRELIMO 
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had not controlled SE T R ence the growth of the state app: suu. 


had contradictory effects of both partially: transforming it in a pro-soci#!ist , 
direction and giving a new set of positions to. defend to a ising petit bours 


geoisie (whose political attitudes had been formed. under colonial fascism, through 


policies such as that of aai social in the 1960s). 


When FRELIMO created the vanguard Party in 1977 it was in fact, the forma- 
lization of a situation which already existed at the level.of the People's Army. 
After the sordian Knot offensive in 1972, Marxist study groups were created 


in the Army. They operated like party cells through study and discussion of how best 


eo defend the interests of the masses, Thus the creation of the party was very 


much àn ext onsion of a process which had been on ee way ft for some years. 


There is. “little peers text which illustrates quite well the process of 


transformation of FRELIMO from Front to Party. This text (The party is bor 


from our struggle’ was published in installments in Notfcias from the end of 


‘April 1978 to the end of May of the same. year. A 


It starts as follows: 


' FRELIMO a. new kind of party, TA E Marxism-Leninism, was, ` 
. created on February 3,-1977 at the III Congress. Till then existed 


' FRELIMO- Frente de Er ao de Moçambique. 
But is it that tais party is a totally ı new. creation which 


has nothing to do with FRELIMO, an organization which united, mo- 
bilized and directed the Mazambican people in its heroic struggle 


oe fea colonialism? © 


No. And it is for that reason that we say that the party (13) ` 


was:born from our struggle, the struggle of the Mozambican people. 


The preaécupation: with maintaining close links with the ma masses had been a 
‘constant’ one and with the creation of the vanguard party in. 1979, this eee was 


insisted upon when defining what was ‘understood by o 





a: a 


The vanguard is noe an See An elite’ isa gang of bourgeois intel- 
lectuals who consider: themselves superior to the working māsses and 


4 eek 7 - are cortemptuous of them. It is that class that Joana Simeao (a 
ee age, + defector from FRELIMO. who was one of the leaders of the "rival" par- 


~tiesat the time of Independence} called "the thinking class" there- 
by saying that society is‘divided into twa.groups: a minority of 
scholars who were born to govern and decide everything and a majori- 
ty incapable of thinking, made to obey and work under the orders 


and in favour of the minority... 
The vanguard is born from the working masses, lives in the middle of 


the masses, learns from the working masses ... (explanation od'the 
4th thesis to the 3rd Congress, Noticias, 5.1. 77). na 
Thus creation of the vanguard party in 1977 was an attempt ta cope with 
the contradistion faced by FRELIMO which had to operate within the infrastructu- 
res inherited from the colonial state. It was also an attempt to fuse into one 
‘the two different processes that had resulted from.the_successes of the Armed 


Struggle. On the ane hand, in the areas where the Partuguese colonielists had 
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Tere. cB ING had been able to build a counter-state Bae ed on people's power. 

In fake are eas, the Liberated Zones, FRELIMO had already advanced. Toward buiding 
popular democracy, whereas in the other areas, the process had not gone beyond 
the level of the national demacratic revolution, that is, bath the tradi tions and 


institutions of a more thérough-going democracy nee yet to be built there. 


Tn advancing the cancept of the vanguard party, the- FRELIMO ar was 


clearly drawing from its 5 Own history, as explained in the study of the 4th thesis 


to the III Congress |: (on the creation of the vanguard party) which “shows us that 


in its development, along with the creation of the vanguard party, one must preserve 
consolidate and enlarge the broad patriotic and anti-imperialist front... The van- 
guard party leads the working masses, but cannot substitute itself for them, and 
‘neither can it act instead of the working masses; It is the people and the people 


‘alone who build history" (Noticias 5.1.77). 


Moreover, this conception of the vanguard was not something new. It is closely 
linked to a conception of revolutionary struggle which has been constantly Fought 
for within FRELIMO, namely that the revolution must be cařřied out by the working 
cla ass, an approach exemplified by FRELIMO" s selection a OERE es. In 1977 when the 
campaign to restructure the Party began, the aim was to draw in vanguard workers, 
‘the best workers. Their candidature was voluntary and was then discussed by all the 
candidate's Fellow-workers. The criteria for admission were social and political 
comportment. | | 7 | ) . 


This view of mass participation was repeated over and over. One exemple of it 
can be found in an editorial of Mozambique Revolution in 1966; Under the title 


"The African Lesson", it drew attention to what it considered the fundamental cause 


oF K. Nkrumah! s overthrow: : 


fundamentally, it is necessary to encourage the people to par- 
ticipate in the political life of the country; further it is 
necessary to reject a concept in which the Revolution -(sacia- 
lism) is built by an active nucleus"tf leaders who think, crea- 
te and give everything, and who are followed by a passive mass, 
who limit themselves ta receiving and executing. . This concept 
is the result of a weak political conscience and expresses 
“lack of confidence in the fighting, and revolutionary capacity 
of the people... All peoples are basically, opposed to the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, When therefore, in a certain coun- 


try there is a regime which does not satisfy these aspirations : 
that rEg img is opposed by the P Opl The people will fight 1% 


This long-standing aspect of FRELIMO! s ideology meant that the introduction of He 
vanguard pārtyy was not envisaged as cutting FREL INO off From its social base, but 


as a means of retaining its capacity for disciplined action inta situation Here 


many ‘potential members had not been ideologically transformed by the experience | 
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of the Armed Struggle. Having a vanguard party enabled FRELIMO to insist on a trial 


period to assess the political worth of potential members, before coe accepting 


then, 


Si ae iba wade astern Got Fone. well. 


Nevertheless it carried the danger of weakening the” ‘Link’ ‘the masses, especie- — 


The promotion of mass demacratic a ) ar i ‘ - organiza- 
tions (ODMS) as well as the creation of Production pauncses and the later attempts ` 
to revive the g.d,s. can be seen as organisational forms for retaining a mass 
base while not opening the doors of the party to political-opportunists. 

While this was the prevalent conception » aes events showed that .the problem 


could not be resolved so simply. 


The Third Congres 5S; m from restructuring FREL IMO as a Party, also adopted 
an economic programme which provided the basis for a new Series of nationalisa - 
tions. These were na ationalisations which set up the economic preconditions for 
socialist planning on a national scale and were Followed by the establisment 
af the "corresponding centi al. state planning i netitationes Mea later decision 
to make the years 4980-1990 the. decade of victory over underdeveloment, with an 
economic strategy set out in the Prospective Indicative Plan, (P.P. I. J, should 
also be understood in the context of the economic programme of the Third Con- 
gress: ` These later. measures also reflected the optimism felt with the anproa— 
-ching and of the war > against the. Smith regime. me | 

A roat deal of resources had been: devoted to this war and at the time it 
seeng: that with the inauguration of a period of peace these investments funds 
could be channelled into developing the Mozambican economy. In retrospect it 
oan be seen that such optimism ignored the effects of growing financial. problems 


which were partly related to South African! government’ s unilateral revocation 


oF the agreement concerning migrant labour to the mines which was a source of 


45, 
foreign exchange. “Al period of peace’ never materialized either ,because af the 


activities of the M.N.R. (Movimento Nacional de, e Resistència, known as- bands s 
armados in Mozambique) . | | 


Quite apart from these Intemational aspects, it is clear ‘that the Jero 
before and after’ ‘the 3rd Congress. Over-emphasized the. technical aspects of 
areblens, with a converse under—emphasis on ‘the political aspects. one of the 
exceptions to this is the already mentioned case of the ward councils in the 


hospitals which could aa considered exemplarly. cases af oder opular ope: S 


power). 
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During and after the Third Congress, decisions te-FUrther people's power’ * 
Foundered because theywere not implemented. In many ‘respects the political and 
organisational offensive which started in 1979 could be seen as an PE CEMEL to 
overcome such difficulties. — | oa 

However in its initial forms, which consi sted-ofpersanal visits by 
the President, it tended to concentrate ‘on strengthening discipline 


and uncovering sabotage as a way of breaking bureaucratic bottlenecks. 
úp not only 


These visits were e as a way of opening a process of O San of 
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e the existing situa tion of resotism eoa abuse of power, “indiscipline ) "lack of 
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respect for the people ' me: a certain extent of the state apparatus as a 
whole. This approach did in fact mobilise massive support in the first year 
or 60, but this was not followed through by appropriate neti tutional changes © 
in the state apparatus. Many of the decisions taken to strengthen popular 

Ë power -Were taken out the context, Many transformed the ofensive into a merely 
bureaucrat aG and disciplinary exercise. For many the symbol was the broom in 
the sense of ‘Literally tidying UD. For others the offensive was an occasion 


for metaphorically SNEEPINY things under the carpet, (16) 


A good example of the problems faced in the actual implementation’ of popu~ 
‘Lar power is given is given by 2 different speeches of the President at the 
Central Hospital h Maputo in 1975 and 1979. The.first speech launched the idea 
OL the’ ward councils, while the other one included a critique of Ultre-leftien 


“which led to a lack of respect for. hierarchical- positions. Instead of these 
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E being seen as complementary, the second was seen as re gating the first 


and had a much greater strategic impact. To understancdthe ‘differential impact 
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of. the two. speeches, one must remember that these presidential interventions 
‘and other party Or cuvet ORS are delivered in the context of social and on going 7 
class struggle. Each of ‘the social forces present in. the given situation will. 


use such interventions to Further their own interests... 


At the start of the offensive the principal obstacle seemed. to Aa the inability 

of the Party to effectively ‘implement its objectives through the state apparatus. 

Assuming this. is the way to approach the problem, it would not be difficult 

to document that inability. Speaking on. that very-poiat, the President pointed RE 

out that the difference between the situation today and that in 1967/9 is pas- — | 

SDO eu it could be. argued that the problem is not passivity, but rather a 
kind of statematie-~ * provoked by the coexistence of two main conflicting pratices of 
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"Throughout the: organizational and: political, (and c one might ; adi ideological) 
offensive, these two conflicting practices manifested- themselves in various 


ways both within the Party and the state. 
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| Unfortunately, : in the references to the ee erate and political offen- 
sive, there has be®n a tendency to see it in linear terms,that ig as the mani- © 
Festation of the revolutionary popular and democratic line within FREL EMO. 


This it certainly Was, but. it would be idealistic to think of it as being 





only that .hile the call for discipline is necessäryy When as happened at times, 


it became an insistent formalism, it inevitably had, a detrimental impact on the 


creative ability of the, EE 


“What the history of FRELIMO has shown, ogee statements, to the contrary, 1s 
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THE FOURTH CONGRESS: -The struggle to reinforce popular power 
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that the revolutionary popular and democratic nature of the struggle is always 
in question. The revolutionary gains are not, by. definition, irreversible. 
The various transforma mations taking place need to be , analysed in relation to 
the objective of the worker-peasant alliance winning and, retaining power, The 
forces accounting for such tra nsformations must be the matin ob ject of analysis: 
in the case of Mozambique, the main forces to be considered are the different 
CIR Eaa EE party and the mass democratic organisations, and the state. 

Tn the period leading up to the ath Congress a set of steps were taken from 
which emerg roed the | new guide 5 ‘lines for the implementation | of effective popular 
power, These cluded a critique of former practices and a recognition of one 


y 


need to correct them, and to modify the style of work in both the Party and — 


the state, These were coupled with increased attention devoted to the resolu- 


' tion of problems of food Supply and its distribution to > the population (end of 


) «the lojas do povo, introducti onofa rationing system to, ensure egual access 


to the basic goods). These were the main themes whach structured the debates 


which preceded | the 4th Congress and predominated durirgits proceedings. These 


will “be examined by focussing on the main events and Gf the state and Party 


structures that were used ag the- arenas: For discussions. Following the Third 


“Congress 3 in 1978, the process of setting “Ehe Party. cells was begun but in many 


-places their actual functioning. was weak from: 4979" to! 4981. In 1981, a critique 


weg launched concerning the ‘style of work of the Partyswhich was turning it into 


an island in the midi Bor ‘sodisty: Special attention was given to. the need 


to study and resolve the day to day) probi ems of the people. The Party needed 
to insert itself; more effectively at the level of the work places where the 
administration of the enterprises. was hindering - the-eells' work. A solution 


to this problem, — which was aggravated by the style of work of the cells themsel- 


ves, was found in. the process of "revitalising™ the cells by means of an analysis 


at three levels. Firstly the history of the cell~ since its Foundation seeRoneny 


-its links with the. workers and its capacity to respond to. their problems and 


' thirdly the comportment of each of its members at work: and in their person al 


lives. This process culminated in the development of a program" of- action of 


each cell adapted to the specific situations in which they were acting. 


The same concerns were feriested in the offensive that-was continuing inside 


the state apparatus. A development which was very important in terms of its 


' consequences and the nature of the problems raised was the comicio popular 


(popular ral w af 9 November +981. This analysed and sharply criticized 


the state and above ali its repressive apparatuses suchas security and the 


police. This critique, which sprang from the political and organisational 


nffoneive. launched one of its more important aspects, the offensive of legality. 
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This kind of action to reinforce sai rights against cee repressive 
aspects of the state was Ses ca A because of the Beran of the enemy inside 


the state. a | | os 


Tt is not a coincidence that after this, some eléments associated with anti+ 
democratic and illegal practices felt themselves vulnerable and left the coun- 
try. This was one indication that inside both the party and the state a 

common class re was eee taken in 

both spheres. An at empt to integrate both aspects in one analysis was made 

at tre comicio_ popular of June ee, 1382, where the aspirant hourgeois sie and 

the bancdes armados were! linked. l ko ona T 
During 1992, AS part of the sume process, measures were taken to reinforce | 
national’ unity by reintegrating certain sectors of the society which had been 
marginalized: The comprometidos and the various, churches. T° main aim of the 
seh aie with these two: groups was to demonstrate that, despi. past antagonisms, 


and even betrayals, the post~Independence struggles and achiev. cts had crea- 


ty 
Te man aae omen e 


ted a new basis for trust and working together. The compromet: 15 “had in a 


sense exonerated themselves by their patriotic comportaant and, in many cases, 
commitment to the consolidation of the gains of Independence. he meeting with 

l the religious leaders was in itself a struggle for unity, in wich certain 
complaints showed a longing for the :rastorationtof=?: =p ast privileges, The re- 
ply from“ FRELIMO was that all churches are now equal and none can have a 


special relation oy eae state. ; 


A simultaneous, but eaperete process of building popular. support was also in 
progress auping 1982. . This process menda a series of preparetory steps to 
analyse the current situation, The first of these” sts was the First National 
Party Conference ‘(March 1982), which lad down priorities in terns of whose 

- voices had to be listened to most carefully. This implied going dawn to the 
base, to. the factories. and the countryside. The top leaders were to guide th» 
discussions, but the contact with the base was at~times through channels cred ted 
eee for this purpose, thus bypassing where necessary any blockages 
constituted?” by bureaucrats operating in`an anti-democratic Fashion. | 

The meeting with the antigos combatentes “dn dune ; 4982 {veterans of the guor- 
rilla war) brought out their denunciation of their-~ewn-marginalization, of 
errors in planning and lack.’ of respect for the people. It also stressed th- 
need for a new policy in the countryside. These meetings provided a first — 
proximation to problems which created the conditions for the’ ‘development: C 

the theses of the Ath Congress. The preparation. ofthe. Congress was not s ily 
a chance to raise existing problems and discuss: possible solutions. It al 
hada pedagogical impact on the militants and the people tin general int: s 


of how to analyse questions, - There were two aspects to the preparation 0O 86a 


Ww 


Congress: the actual study of the theses and the teking of specific deci "1s 


to solve the srablems of the masses, and to raise production and product. ye 


ee 


a) 
The public discussions of the theses were exhaustive, covering topics from 
the economy to the functioning of the party and the state, During such sessions . 
‘concrete errors and those responsible for them were pointed out, and their 
c&éUses were analysed. While the theses themselves were not changed by this pro- | 


cess, the popular discussions, often brought out discrepancies between what 


was stated in the theses and the actual state of affairs: hence the process 


af correcting former errors, which occurred during a series”of lively debates 


in the’ work-n Laces, the like of which had not been seer for several years, 


ARG: a TEL ETNE study ar the theses re~mobilized a lot of mass support. 


This approach to preparing the Fourth Congress. can E be understood 


to \be as an attempt to re-capture the tradition of contact with the people 


‘that proved So successful during the Armed struggle. ‘This re-mobilization was 


carnied out on the basis of an analysis of the current situation which was = a 


D in the slogan of the Congress: 


o" DEFENDER A PATRIA 
VENCER -0 SUBDESENVOLVIMENTO, 
CONSTRUIR O SOCIALISMO". 


5 * aan aa S A 


= -The manner in which the Congress. proćBaed ‘showed the fruits of the mass partici- 


pation in its preparation by letting the same critical voices which had been 
heard then, be heard nationally. The Congress concluded by electing an enlarged 
Central Committee- (more than double) which included a greater proportion- -of 
peasants, workers and antigos combatentes. This is reminiscent of the events 


leading up to the Second Congress. During the preparatory stages for the > 


Fourth, the President himself drew parallels with the e situation preceding the 


Second congress? Te can be argued that ‘then as now there were opposing concep- 


= tions of how to analyse the contradictions being faced, and of the political 


and Loa direction to LOLON 





Aa dee, 


While the Concrete no iai were obviously different, both Congresses 
were faced with having to decide on the nature of FRELIMO' s power and the 
means of implementation of that power. Interestingly, both : congresses present 


similarities not only in the choices, but also in the means of. tackling the 





wie tor 


contradictions. In 1968, the 2nd Congress brought delegates from the Liberated 


ZONES, and among the delegates appeared large ce of soldiers. in 1983, 


| Fifteen years later, a similar tactic prevailed: the largest percentage oF 


i A ee was ; constituted by workers peasants and veterans of the armed ie 


j arenas 2 x 


CONCLUSION: 


[rw Amera Lar: pra Para Sasami G eE Bamna SETE 
DANS Geer Ree EEE AS NEE ETE Genet RESE OE 


As already pointed out, one of the major difficulties in défining the enemy 


arises from the fact that while there may be agrement on who the enemy is at 





the most general level = such as en oe the Une rrs ioried bourgeai~- 
sie, the aspiring local bourgeoisie armed and unarmed ~ this generalization 

is insufficient especially in those cases where it does not còpe with the 
concrete manifestations of these enemies either in different «laces at the 


same moment or at various moments of the ongoing process. 


The i ENEMY be it the black marketeer, the speculator of voday ar ks 
Ne andamg cannot be defined once for all, because it continuously acaots 
to the changing c contexts, ta the successes and defeats of the revo! lutionary 
‘OTUCESS, Thus to combat it effectively would require permanent analytical and 


ae vigilance, devoted to the current situation. 


For ane; Inde pendence and certain ee of. FRELIMO havc created condi- 


k 


tions Tor the racit development of certain kinds of capitālis: egriculture and 
speculative commercial capital. These act on (and perhaps a the Farty, 
and state in an attempt to advance their class position, The Party and state 
have yet to confront the issue of the inadvertent sup port for candorga (black 
marketing) which is provided by certain aspects of state econ: ic policies. 
Thus, one could: say that the enemy has been identified but the conditions fer 
its actions have not yet been, fully analysed, which could account for the 
introduction of apparently seed repressive measures against armed and 


unarmed bandits. 

Gas extremély difficult to analyes uuch issues given the na 
of the changes taking place in the class structure, ees and state. 
What cari be said with confidence is that FRELIMO has had a long tradition of | 
‘self-criticism which has enabled it to respond creatively to radically new 
e by maintaining contact with its popular base, PEENE Fres ident has 


said: ' Pe TRIS power. is a school without teachers", 


La A MER T se 


ANS TREE ENTE EE EEE IS he PINS ei, 
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See! ‘Estudos iagambicanos, CEA, UEM (1) 1980, and M. Wuyts Camponeses e Economia. 


rural em Mogambique, Maputo t INLD, 1981 ` where this has beer discussed. How- 19 


ever, ana paper proposes. a somewhat different analysis, more in line with 


“oY, Adam, aa M. Gentili. "As cooperativas Ligualanilu de ‘Mueda tt Estudos Mogam- og 


bicanos, CEA, UEM (4) 1983, in press. The different analysis proposed here is 


mainly because the first article relied heavily on Portuguese colonial statis- 
tics which do not register migrant latour from the Adrth to Tanganyika, Mi= . 


grant labour to south Africa was registered because of the government agree— 
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ment. The emphasis on migrant labour in the horth comes as a result of Field 


work in Cabo Delgado. 
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a) aly Head, R. Davies, Y. Adam, "yžo-de-obra Voçambicana na Rodesia do sult, $ 


Estudos Moçambiċanos; CEA, UEM (2) 1961. J. Head and D.. ‘Hedges, "Problemas 
de História da Zambézia", review of Leroy. Vail and Landeg White, Capitalism 
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5) This phenomenon was clearly analysed by § Machel, in his critique of E., Libom_ 
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Mo bo during the meeting with the comprometidos (eo EEEE in May 1982. 
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10) See Não Vamos Esquecer, (4) 1983 forthcoming. 
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t The most -dominant interpretation. is that FRELIMO was unprepared, 
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?)} In retrospect. this question of "how" is crucial because of the various inter- 


pretations that have been given to the problems faced “by FRELIMO at the time 
of ‘the April 1974 coup in Portugal * -FRELIMO may have been unprepared for 
the timing of the event, but ever since 1952, there were forces within it 
which had been preparing For the post-colonial period, because For that 
— group the crucial question was not solely the defeat. of Portuguese colonia-~ 
Bei but how it had to be defeated, ang wha’ kind of society was to replace 
se. fx | | 
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8) Interview with Aguino de Bragança, January 1909. m= 
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9) See U.T. Simango, Tne Gluumy Situation in Frelimo, Dar-es-Salaam, 3/11/1969, 


written. soon after the Third Central Committee meeting. 


44) See Consolidemos aquilo que nos une, Colecção Unidade Nacional (1), 1983; 


| and also, President Samora Machel's intervention ee: the 11th Session of 
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the Popular eeomihy in April 1983. 


12) These were later returned to private trducrs in all areas, except the Former 
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“wholesale rather than the retail sector of commerce. __ 


13) "0 were er luta", Notfcias, 23 Abril 1978. 


44) For a discussion of these issues,see M. Wuyts,” wA Giganizacko das finanças e 
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